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604 Reviews of Books 

militated seriously against their value and originality; but here the 
proportions are very different, and the author's unrivalled knowledge of 
the sources has a far more favorable opportunity to display itself. Dr. 
Gairdner's name will live for many years as a model for archivists and 
annalists. It is safe to say that the fourth volume of Lollardy and the 
Reformation of England will leave his reputation as an historian at a 
higher point than did its predecessors. 

Roger Bigelow Merriman. 

The Archbishops of St. Andrews. By John Herkless, Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of St. Andrews, and 
Robert Kerr Hannay. Volume IV. (Edinburgh and London : 
William Blackwood and Sons. 1913. Pp. 252.) 
This history of the archbishops of St. Andrews continues on its 
course with true Scottish steadiness. The present volume, the fourth, 
consists of a life of David Beaton. He was the only Scottish ecclesiastic 
to attain the coveted rank of cardinal and may in this sense be accounted 
the most conspicuous of the great Scottish churchmen. But even he 
owed his dignity less to his own services than to the exigencies of poli- 
tics. He became a cardinal in 1538. A few years earlier Henry VIII. 
of England had defied the pope. It was important to hold Scotland to 
the cause of Rome and Beaton was made a cardinal that the Scottish 
Church might have rank and authority to strengthen it against disin- 
tegrating influences from England. 

Beaton himself played steadily the game of the see of Rome and 
carried out the policy of crushing pitilessly the Reformation movement. 
He coerced opinion, persecuted preachers, burnt heretics. But he was 
pitted against a John Knox and he found his path thorny. The Scottish 
history of the time is a complex record of inglorious intrigue. England 
threw her influence against the court and church party in Scotland 
while France supported them. England warred on Scotland and the 
crushing defeat at Solway Moss in which King James of Scotland lost 
his life might well have led to a triumph of English influence. 

But the Scots are a stiff-necked people. The marriage of the young 
Queen Mary to Henry VIII. 's son Edward would have united the two 
crowns. But this the Scots would not have. Beaton was the real ruler 
of Scotland at this juncture and, for good or ill, he defeated English 
plans and threw Scotland more than ever into the arms of France. 
Present-day visitors to the little university city of St. Andrews are 
shown the grey ruins of the old castle perched on rocks at whose base 
the waters of the North Sea beat in almost ceaseless unrest. The castle 
was the scene of one of the great tragic events in Scottish history. 
Here on a May day in 1547 Beaton was murdered by conspirators whose 
motive was revenge for the burning of the Protestant, George Wishart. 
John Knox records the details of the murder with something like a glow 
of enthusiasm. It was out of these stern passions that Scotland's in- 
tolerant Presbyterianism was born. 
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Mr. Herkless, who is not merely a professor at St. Andrews but also 
provost of the city, tells his story with no touch of imaginative insight 
or dramatic skill. Yet Beaton is a figure worthy of striking portrayal. 
Though he was the celibate leader of the Scottish Church, he yet had at 
least eleven sons and also, it is said, six daughters, each of them by a 
different mother. Most of the sons and daughters were legitimated. 
Beaton knew no shame in regard to his children. One at least of his 
daughters was married in his presence with great pomp and was heavily 
dowered by her father. His children married into the best Scottish 
families and Beaton's blood still runs strong in the nobility of Scotland. 
It is a strange tale, in the light of our present-day thought. We have 
in this volume the facts laboriously and accurately compiled from original 
authorities but we have not the magic quality that would make of such a 
story living history. 

Select Charters of Trading Companies, A. D. 1 530-1707. Edited 
for the Selden Society by Cecil T. Carr. [Publications of the 
Selden Society, vol. XXVIII.] (London: Bernard Quaritch. 
1913. Pp. cxxxvi, 322.) 

The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and Irish Joint- 
Stock Companies to 1720. By William Robert Scott, M.A., 
D.Phil., Litt.D., Lecturer in Political Economy, University of St. 
Andrews. Volume I. The General Development of the Joint- 
Stock System to 1720. (Cambridge: The University Press. 
1912. Pp. Ivi, 488.) 

It is a gratifying indication of the advancing interest in English 
economic history when two important works so nearly in the same field, 
the one devoted primarily to making accessible the sources of knowledge, 
the other to their interpretation, appear practically simultaneously. Mr. 
Carr's volume in the Selden Society, however, like its predecessors in 
that series, is by no means merely a reprint of documents. An intro- 
duction of more than a hundred pages forms an essay on the growth 
of incorporated companies comparable with Professor Maitland's classic 
treatises on various phases of the law in the early volumes of that 
society's publications. Nevertheless the original material is its most 
characteristic content. The forty-one charters are all drawn from the 
Patent Rolls and all printed here for the first time. In addition Mr. Carr 
gives information concerning the places where a large number of other 
charters are to be found in print. As usual among English writers, he is 
deficient in his knowledge of work done in America, and fails to note the 
Staplers' charters of 1561 and 1617 printed in Jenckes's The Staple of 
England, and the large extracts from the charters of the Merchants 
Adventurers printed in Lingelbach's The Merchants Adventurers of 
England. But these are relatively small omissions and with the guidance 
given in this volume a student can now do what was practically im- 
possible a few years ago, obtain a general conspectus of the whole body 



